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REVIEWS 

MORE BOOKS ABOUT USAGE 

It is encouraging to come upon new gospels of an intelligent and 
scientific view upon the problems of English usage. Two recent studies 1 
have promise of helping undo the pernicious influence of the worst sort of 
"purists, pedants, verbalists, grammarians, and professors of rhetoric" 
who have schoolmastered this obedient country and polluted with their 
dicta its offices and sanctums. Both books are clear in their emphasis 
upon Campbell's wise principles of usage — often repeated but rarely 
intelligently followed — and are in varying degree successful in applying 
them. Both, as in Dr. Hall's statement of the aim of his work (p. 295), 
help " to prove that the English language has always been liberal in its 
tendencies and free in its syntax and that, if not strait-jacketed by 
purists and pedants, it would give us wide liberty and free choice of 
expression in many cases." Each book contains an introductory dis- 
cussion and an alphabetical list of words and constructions discussed. 

Dr. Utter's Introduction, " Guiding Principles in the Use of Words," 
presents grammar in its proper office as a norm valid "unless overruled 
by the consensus of the best users of the language." The author dis- 
cusses also other valid principles of guidance, such as precision and 
simplicity. Unfortunately he fails entirely to consider the place of 
colloquialisms and Americanisms; one is left to feel out his attitude 
toward them from chance phrases in the body of the book: "colloquial; 
however coming into good use" (p. 127), and "Americanism" grouped 
dangerously with "dialect" (p. 92), and the like. One is honestly in 
doubt as to what he means to conclude; the topic needs careful presen- 
tation, for "colloquial" is a definite stigma in the view of many who read 
such a book as this; the term cannot safely be used without definition. 

In by far the greatest part of his conclusions Dr. Utter finds the best 
dictionary rulings conservative enough, and his treatment of established 
idioms like "cannot help but," "different than," "lots of," and the forms 
and phrasings of get is refreshing to anyone who has explored the murk 

1 Everyday Words and Their Uses. By R. P. Utter. New York: Harper, 1916. 
English Usage: Studies in the History and Uses of English Words and Phrases. By 
J. Lessiie Hall. Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1017. 
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of purist burrows. Yet to all outward appearance his pronouncements 
have no broader support than those of Richard Grant White himself. 
And wherever he strays beyond the confines of the dictionary record, 
or in the few cases where he disagrees with it, Dr. Utter commits himself 
to the perils of pronouncements none too widely based. There seems 
to be in some of his discussions a rather exaggerated regard for unim- 
portant details of precision, after the manner of the car-card advertise- 
ments of a well-known dictionary. And there is a disconcerting deference 
to the opinion of "the careful speaker or writer," who apparently is a 
nervous eschewer, at all times and under every circumstance, of what- 
ever might seem to anybody in the least unstarched or "unbuttoned" — 
of the least informality or humorous lightness in expression. We learn 
with pity that such conscientious and fretted persons are driven from the 
quite correct but untenably awkward "One loses one's hat" to the 
"generic you"; whence, our informant should have warned them, they 
will be promptly dislodged by the first English teacher they encounter 
and forced to take refuge in a weak and abominable passive. To make 
their hunted lives still more narrow and painful, it transpires that "I 
won't do it any more than I can't help " (p. 135) is the logical and " should 
be" the accepted idiom, and that "A word that has a trace of metaphor 
in its present significance should not be put to a use which is not in 
harmony with the metaphor" (p. 13). Yet the editors of the Nation 
of April 26 last wrote "a falling off in the calibre" of somebody or some- 
thing, and caliber is Dr. Utter's very example! Life surely is too brief 
for anybody to suffer during any of it as the careful speaker or writer 
appears to do. In this part of his study the author appears to play with 
one eye on a gallery of senilely finicking pedagogues, business men, and 
editors. 

But all this detail is in truth unfair to the book; passages of the sort 
are comparatively infrequent in it and merely show the perhaps inevi- 
table lapses of the most broad-minded students of usage into habits of 
logic-mongering. With these few obvious and very minor exceptions 
Dr. Utter's work shows a broad and scholarly knowledge of the question 
and makes a useful contribution. 

Dr. Hall's English Usage has as preface the confessions of one 
liberated from purist domination by the help of Lounsbury's Standard of 
Usage; which of us is not similarly indebted? The Introduction is a 
clear review of the theory of usage from Horace (whose famous principle 
is misprinted) and Quintillian to the present day. One must protest, 
however, that Dr. Hall quite misunderstands Professor Krapp's valuable 
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doctrine of "levels of usage." No matter what our proper preference for 
some other sort, it should be sufficiently clear that there is such a thing 
as "good vulgar" usage, in the plainest and most natural meaning of the 
words. Whatever his gentlemanly indisposition to fist-fighting, no 
one could fail to appreciate the effect of a "good hard blow." That 
educated people prefer colloquial to vulgar English, and even at times 
literary usage to either, is due to a perception that these levels accord 
better with their purposes, with the expectations of their readers or 
hearers, and still more with the kind of breeding they would be thought 
to have. And that this should so perplex Dr. Hall can only be explained 
by the fact that an invariable and rigid line, separating all users of 
language into two unmistakable camps, has been so insistently taught 
by rhetoricians that we have got fooled into believing in it. 

Dr. Hall's objection to the dictionaries as admitting words on too 
slight evidence I have commented on elsewhere. 1 His charge that they 
do not tell us whether a writer or some character in his books is respon- 
sible for examples of usage given is more important. We are told 
that this point is safeguarded in this study. But how this was done, 
whether by omitting all examples of English used by characters in books — 
certainly an unwarrantable exclusion — or by the author's attempt to 
assort them himself, one finds no indication in the tables throughout 
the book. 

The method of this study is a considerable and useful carrying 
further of Lounsbury's tabulation of occurrence of disputed words and 
idioms in writings from Anglo-Saxon times onward. In making this 
tabulation Dr. Hall has notably routed the purists and set up impreg- 
nable bulwarks against them in various places. Of the status of "whose 
referring to Neuter Antecendents," for example, the worst purist could 
hardly remain in doubt after seeing the record of its long and free use 
by the best writers. Sometimes our author appears to tilt against straw 
figures, disproving dicta set up and later abandoned by Genung and 
others; but his suggestion may be correct that these figures still serve 
as huge bogies to little minds. The method of this study, like any other 
in science, is of course most dangerous unless handled with extreme care. 
It seems hardly wise to state that two uses by Lamb of you was "prove 
that the locution was in good repute among English authors in the early 
part of the eighteenth century" (p. 331). 

Dr. Hall is more moderate, and hence more convincing and useful, 
in most of his discussions. His examination of many moot points is 

1 English Journal (May, 1918). 
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deeply interesting and his conclusions should prove widely valuable. 
Of the use of "was for subjunctive were" he says, "Of course were is the 
prevailing form, but was should not be called a vulgarism" (p. 313). 
On the like case of who for whom he sensibly notes the veniality of the 
less usual form as compared with gross grammatical errors. "If our 
schoolbooks would only grade the errors and not put them all on a dead 
equality!" he adds (p. 318) — certainly one of the most pressing and most 
difficult problems now before us. The salutary truth that what text- 
writers please to announce as invariable principles of grammar are not so 
sacred and eternal as we have supposed is well borne out by such reports 
of usage and of the comments of real grammarians as those on have got, me 
and thee "as quasi-nominatives," "than as a quasi-preposition," and 
the like. 

One further point should be mentioned. Certainly the effort needs 
making to set off, from the purely conventional errors on which usage 
properly legislates, a quite different set of matters — of finesse in sentence 
structure for gaining greater clarity or force or euphony. Dr. Utter 
contends here also for strict, arbitrary rules, for placing only and adver- 
bial not and for parallel structure, for instance; but "the great authors," 
as Dr. Hall rightly says, "are satisfied if they express themselves with 
general perspicacity," have ever been impatient with "strict precision 
to the extent of pedantry." 1 The teacher is likely to mislead, and not 
convince, when he shouts "cannot" and "incorrect" in these regions 
with the same violence as in the domains of definitely ascertainable points 
of usage. 

It is regrettable that neither author here reviewed discusses a number 
of significant questions on which light is needed — the status of wrongly 
condemned adverbs like slow, loud, cheap, for example. Dr. Hall does 
not mention shall and will — evidently under the impression that there 
is nothing to arbitrate — and Dr. Utter is content with the usual line 
of dicta here. But both books are very useful — Everyday Words and 
Their Uses chiefly as it records the enlightened view of good dictionaries, 
English Usage in its careful and considerable extension of Lounsbury's 
principle of investigating what good usage actually is before pronouncing 
in regard to it. Both, as we have noted, are more concerned with literary 
than with colloquial English. 

S. A. Leonard 

Lincoln School oj Teachers College 
New York Citv 

1 English Usage, pp. 187 S., 162 ff., 165 S., etc. 



